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that is in no danger of resting content with its facts as if they were final- 
ities, the restraint is excellent, and not at all obstructive, but of itself 
the reverence for the physical fact is apt to become a levity about the 
inferences to be drawn from it. The effect is seen in much that has 
been written of late about the connection of mental phenomena with 
physiology. The data are such as these, — some connection of the 
brain with thought, — then, further, certain fibres and cells in the brain, 
— measurable intervals of time occupied by the transmission of im- 
pressions from the periphery to the nervous centres, &c. Then, be- 
cause we know nothing more, it is swiftly concluded that it is the brain 
that thinks, or, as Dr. C. Vogt puts it, that the soul is only a collec- 
tive name for certain functions of the nervous system. Dr. Bucknill 
declares that the growth and renovation of nerve-cells in the brain 
" are the most ultimate conditions of mind with which we are ac- 
quainted"; but instead of inferring from this that we know very 
little indeed about the mind, he concludes that thought, recollection, 
and reason are products of " the activity of the vesicular neurine 
of the brain." But as to the question of the comparative merits of 
scientific and of literary instruction, any definitive opinion must be pre- 
mature until the methods of all instruction shall be very much better 
than they are. A great deal of what is urged, for example, against the 
classics, hits only the stupid way in which the classics, like everything 
else, have been taught, and amounts only to saying that they have been 
oftener taught than other things. It is only by accident that the ped- 
ant has heretofore usually been a classical pedant, and he will be in no 
respect improved if he is only transformed into a scientific pedant. 
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Most of the Presidents of the United States of the first half-cen- 
tury of the constitutional age had considerable pretensions to be called 
men of letters. "Washington's Writings bear to his fame the same re- 
lation that is borne to "Wellington's fame by the famous Despatches, 
being history as well as material for history. John Adams was a volu- 
minous author, and his works command respect, as well from the 
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vigor with which they are written as from the peculiar circum- 
stances in which most of them had their origin. Jefferson's fame 
will depend upon the productions of his pen, as his power proceeded 
therefrom ; for Nature, lavish in her gifts to him in so many ways, 
denied him oratorical power. To American liberalism he has held the 
same position that Burke holds to both great English parties, accord- 
ing to the dates of his speeches and writings ; and if recent events 
have shaken somewhat the authority of Jefferson, there is no disposi- 
tion to question his power as a writer. Madison was the ablest politi- 
cal writer contributed to the country by the old Republican (now Dem- 
ocratic) party, after Jefferson ; and the old Republicans looked upon 
him as the only one of their number who could be pitted against 
Hamilton. His part in the production of " The Federalist " would 
alone suffice to place him high on the roll of American authors, had 
he no other claim to stand there. Mr. J. Q. Adams wrote much, but 
the next age will profit more from his labors with the pen than did his 
contemporaries, or than have their immediate successors. Mr. Van 
Buren devoted the leisure of his latter years to literary labors, writing 
his memoirs, which lie left a fragment ; and an " Inquiry into the Ori- 
gin and Course of Political Parties in the United States," which was 
published some months since. Mr. Monroe now appears as an author, 
in consequence of the publication of the volume named above. Since 
1841 there has been no President of the United States ambitious of 
that distinction which comes from literary pursuits. Mr. Buchanan, it 
is true, announced that he contemplated writing a biography of Mr. 
Lowndes ; but Mr. Lowndes's reputation has as yet suffered nothing 
from Mr. Buchanan's exertions in his behalf; and if the Ex-Pres- 
ident has any regard for the memory of his old friend, he will never 
attempt his life. It would be no recommendation of the name and 
works of any man to this generation to have them revived by the 
labors of one who is looked upon as having been a useful ally of the 
Secessionists, and whose acts of omission and commission did more to 
bring about the late Rebellion than was effected by the deeds of all 
those Southern men who figured in its early stages. Mr. Buchanan 
has put forth a huge political pamphlet, a sort of apology for his ac- 
tion and want of action at the crisis of his country's history ; but it is 
as much a literary failure as it is a political and a personal failure, — 
and in these latter respects its failure is complete. The American 
nation has made up its verdict concerning his conduct, and from that 
verdict no appeal can ever successfully be made. 

Mr. Monroe holds, in some respects, a peculiar place in the Pres- 
idential history of the Republic. Of all our chief magistrates, he 
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brought to the Presidency the most various experience, and had had, 
according to both English and American ideas, the best training for the 
office of all the men who filled it. He entered public life at eighteen, 
in 1776, and can hardly be said to have left it till the close of his Pres- 
idency, in 1825. He began his career as an officer of the Revolution- 
ary army, and served actively for three years, taking part in some of 
the greatest actions of the war ; and he exerted himself at home in 
military matters at a later day, receiving a colonel's commission, but 
Virginia failed to furnish him a regiment. At twenty-three he was 
chosen to the Assembly of Virginia ; at twenty-four, to the old Con- 
gress ; and at twenty-seven he was again sent to the Assembly. In 
1788 he was a member of the State Convention which ratified the 
Federal Constitution. Sent to the United States Senate in 1790, Wash- 
ington made him Minister to the French Eepublic in 1794. He was 
elected Governor of Virginia in 1799; and in 1803 he was sent to 
France, where he took part in the negotiations that led to the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana. Thence he went to England, as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary ; then to Spain, on a special mission ; and again to England, 
to help Mr. Pinkney make a treaty which Mr. Jefferson condemned. 
The disaffected Republicans of those days placed him in opposition to 
Mr. Madison ; but the trouble was smoothed over, and, after having been 
elected a member of the Assembly of Virginia, and Governor of that 
State, he received from President Madison the appointment of Secre- 
tary of State. He acted as Secretary of "War in 1814 and 1815, hold- 
ing both offices for some time, and confining himself to the State De- 
partment on the return of peace. Becoming President in 1817, with 
little opposition, he was re-elected in 1821 with but one electoral vote 
against him, — and that was given by Mr. Plumer of New Hampshire, 
who did not think it right that Mr. Monroe should stand in his- 
tory beside Washington, who had received every electoral vote on 
two occasions. His Presidential term was the "era of good feeling," 
as the old party spirit was extinct ; yet it was not the less a time of 
bitter political contention, the Missouri question affording an antepast 
of that quarrel concerning slavery which was to reach its height in the 
next generation. Personal quarrels then began, which also had mem- 
orable consequences. The Cabinet contained very able men, three of 
whom aspired to the Presidency. Mr. Monroe's position bore some 
resemblance to that of the Earl of Liverpool, who at the same time 
was Prime Minister in Great Britain, and who was a sort of moderator 
in a ministry that contained men much his superiors. An abler man 
than Mr. Monroe would have had less success than fell to him in keep- 
ing the peace among so many ambitious statesmen, who were the more 
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ready to fall out because there were other candidates for the Presiden- 
cy, — General Jackson and Mr. Clay, — with whom alliances might be 
made. But' he succeeded in preventing anything like an outbreak. 
His years of service were the seed-time of great events, and nearly all 
that is of importance in our subsequent history, including the Nullifica- 
tion and Secession movements, the civil war, and the eccentric action of 
President Johnson, dates from the " era of good feeling." The " Mon- 
roe Doctrine," of which so much is said, but which even now is little 
understood, has come down to us from his Presidency ; and it is possi- 
ble; it may continue to furnish " a good cry " to politicians for years to 
come. 

Mr. Monroe survived his Presidency little more than six years. He 
had been active too long to sink into ignoble repose. A member of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention, in' 1829, he was chosen its presid- 
ing officer. But his chief business was writing, and it is much to be 
regretted that he was not more fortunate in his choice of a subject for 
his inquiries and his pen. Had he written his own memoirs, he could 
not have failed to produce a work that would have been without a rival 
in our literature, even had it been a dull performance. His public life 
synchronized — not as a figure of speech, but exactly — with the his- 
tory of the American nation ; and in that history he had been a useful 
and a prominent, though not a brilliant actor, for almost half a century, 
holding twelve civil stations, most of them of a high grade, and in- 
cluding the chief magistracy of his country ; and he had served with 
credit in three prominent campaigns of that war in which his country 
conquered her right to existence. He was an eyewitness of many of 
the most important events of the American Eevolution, and of some of 
those of the French Revolution. He knew "Washington well, and most 
of his associates ; and he had seen and conversed with Napoleon, and 
with many of the first Frenchmen of the republican times he had been 
on intimate terms. He had seen Spain just before the beginning of 
that breaking up of the old Spanish system which is yet going on ; and 
he had resided in England, in a public capacity, while she was engaged 
in her great struggle with France, and had moved in her society when 
it was adorned by men of the highest note in politics and in literature. 
His knowledge of the history and the men of our first constitutional 
age must have been extensive, minute, and accurate. His memory 
was a storehouse of valuable facts, a gallery lined with the most val- 
uable pictures and portraits. Had he been content to write of what he 
knew, and part of which he was, he might have produced a work that 
would have been unrivalled in its kind. But it never seems to have 
occurred to him that he had a story to tell that could have secured for 
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him the nation as an audience, and he allowed his real knowledge and 
rich experience to die with him, instead of adding them to the intellect- 
ual treasures of the world. He devoted his time and attention to the 
composition of a work in which a comparison was instituted between 
the government of the United States and the governments of the an- 
cient republics. But when a man enters upon an elaborate political 
and literary work at sixty-seven, his chances of having health enough 
and life enough to complete it are not of an encouraging character. 
Mr. Monroe's treatise is a fragment. The comparison includes only 
some of the Grecian governments and that of Carthage. He seems to 
have contemplated an extension of the comparison so as to include the 
government of the Roman Republic and that of Great Britain. Mr. 
Gouverneur has, very properly, published the work very much as the 
author left it. " The work as it came into my hands," he says, " was in 
its rough and incomplete state ; I have reflected upon it for years, and 
after considerable time and labor have joined its several parts together, 
until it comprises the whole as it now stands. Not one word has been 
added to the original text, neither has one been erased from the manu- 
script copy." Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Tyler both advised its publication, 
and thus it sees the light at the end of thirty-six years. 

We cannot express much regret that this treatise was not completed, 
nor do we think the world would have lost much had it been allowed 
to remain in manuscript. It is a literary curiosity, and nothing more, 
— and it has not much value even as a curiosity. As the work of a 
practised and practical statesman, treating of the higher politics, it has 
a sort of attraction that is not common, — but things that are not com- 
mon are not always valuable. They may be rare, and yet not rich. 
Little instruction is obtainable from the treatise, and the reason is not 
far to seek. When a political writer makes comparisons between differ- 
ing systems or polities, it is necessary that he should be familiar with 
both systems. Mr. Monroe knew the American polity well, having 
acquired his knowledge of it through a most intimate connection with 
it. Practice had made him perfect. He was not a philosophic states- 
man, but he had been well and thoroughly trained. But of the ancient 
systems of government, considering them comprehensively, he knew 
very little. His life had been too active to admit of his making him- 
self critically acquainted even with the best authorities that were ac- 
cessible forty years since ; and the number of such authorities was not 
large. That severe and searching school of historical criticism which 
has disposed of so much of ancient history that was received by the 
world at the beginning of the century, was in its spring-time when Mr. 
Monroe began to write his treatise, and the old beliefs were as yet 
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not seriously shaken ; and even had it accomplished much by the year 
1825, it is not probable that he would have condescended to give its 
labors much attention. Since he wrote, the labors of some of the 
greatest of scholars, among whom are men practically familiar with 
political affairs, have given what may be called new histories of an- 
tiquity, so that what was accepted forty years ago now is, to a very 
great extent, worse than worthless, because it conveys false views. If 
the reader would see how much has been gained since Mr. Monroe 
wrote, he should read what is said of Carthage in the treatise, and 
then read Arnold's thirty-ninth chapter on the same subject, and then 
the first chapter of Mommsen's third book. It is not so much from want 
of ability in the American statesman that he is inferior to the English- 
man and the German, as from his want of critical knowledge of Carthage 
and her polity, — a branch of knowledge by no means common in his day. 
It would be unjust to blame him for not being better acquainted with 
Carthaginian institutions than were the professional scholars of 1825 — 
1831 ; but it is obvious that, if he was not well acquainted with them, 
his teaching must go for nothing. So far as the means afforded by 
the old and ordinary historical school go, Mr. Monroe seems to have used 
them with considerable skill, and that is all that we have the right to 
look for in a work written at so early a date ; but we can turn his work 
to no useful account when we are seeking for light to guide us through 
the mazes of classical history. 

The first chapter of the treatise is " A Comparative Elementary 
View of Government and of Society," embracing about a third of the 
work. It is the best part of the work, because written more from the 
author's experience and observation than from books. He draws from 
what he has seen, and from events in which he was an actor, and not 
altogether from his reading. In the course of this chapter he speaks 
of the French Revolution, and alludes to his residence in Paris during 
the Revolutionary time ; and the vivacity with which he treats the 
matter shows how much he erred in not writing entirely of contempo- 
rary affairs. With him must have died much that no other American 
knew, or could have known, and which he alone could have t.old ; and 
yet he could leave all that in order to delve among Greek and Roman 
ruins, concerning which there were many of his countrymen better 
qualified to write than himself. It is difficult to speak courteously of 
such a blunder, when we think of the loss we have incurred through 
its perpetration, and it requires a full recollection of Mr. Monroe's 
great services, and of his high character, to enable us to part with 
him on terms to which those services and that character entitle his 
memory. 



